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The Two Americas 
SCENES 


ActI Scene 1—Porch of Miss Day’s summer cottage. A 
bright summer morning. 

Act I Scene 2—Same porch. Evening of same day. 

ActII Scene 1—Same porch. Afternoon of a day a week later. 

ActIIl Scene 1—Same porch. Evening of the last day at 
cottage. 


CAST 


Miss Juuia Day, a writer of pageants. 

MartHa WEYMAN, a typical college girl. 
Laura Barsosa, a student from South America. 
ELLEN GORDON 
CHARLOTTE THOMAS 
Miss Mary VINCENT, a missionary from South America. 


their friends. 


COSTUMES 


All the characters in the play are dressed in summer dresses 
of the present style, changes being made to suit the time of day 
in which the scene is laid. The dresses should be cheerful and 
colorful. Try to keep the colors in harmony. 


ACT I—SCENE 1 


Porch of Miss Day’s swmmer cottage at a quiet resort by the sea. The 
porch should be large and roomy and furnished with wicker furniture (table, 
chairs, writing desk, etc.), lamps, brightly colored cushions, books and maga- 
zines. There are two stage entrances, one at the back center and one at thé 
side. The entrance at the back center is the door leading into the cottage, 
the one at the side, the street entrancé. 

Miss Day comes out of the entrance at thé back center, goes to her 
writing table and looks over the sheets of a manuscript she finds there. She 
ts a cultured woman of about forty, with much personal charm. While she 
is reading, Martha and Laura, dressed for tennis and carrying tennis rackets, 
enter from the stage entrance at the side. Martha is of the fair Anglo- 
Sazon type, vigorous, athletic, impulsive, somewhat abrupt in manner. 
Laura is of the dark, Spanish type, graceful, soft voiced, and reserved. As 
the girls enter Miss Day welcomes them with a smile. Laura goes up to Miss 
Day and shakes hands with her. 


Miss Day— 
Did you find it too hot for tennis? 

MartHa— 
Not I. I play my best game on a hot morning. But Laura 
didn’t care to exert herself. She reminds me of the Shah of 


Persia, who after witnessing a game of tennis while on a visit 
to England, exclaimed in wonder, ‘‘ Why don’t your servants 
do this for you?’’ 


Miss Day— 
How about it, Laura? 


LauRA— 
All too true. I cannot rise to Martha’s enthusiasm for ath- 
leties. Still, I am not quite so languid as her preconceived 
notion of the South American girl. She confesses she used to 
think that we all spent our time at latticed windows, waiting 
for young gentlemen with gay guitars. 

Miss Day— 
You are not in the least like that. Even you, Martha, with 
all your restless energy, would think awhile before you ven- 
tured to go alone to South America, to study in one of their 
universities. 

MarTHa— 
(with mock gravity) And we have with us today Senorita 
Laura Barbosa of Santiago de Chile, who has ventured into 
the wilds of North America, alone and unaccompanied. But, 
seriously, Miss Day, we have a question to ask you. 


LauRA— 
Too personal a question, I fear. But our curiosity has gotten 
the better of our breeding. 


MartHa— 
However that may be, we are consumed with curiosity to 
know why you selected us to spend this summer with you at 
the seashore. No two girls at the University had less in com- 
mon than we. We did not have even the beginnings of a 
friendship until you brought us together here. 

LAURA— 
It is true. Martha has been teaching me frankness, so I am 
sure she will not mind if I tell you how I used to feel about 
her. I thought she was—how shall I say it—very cordial, 
indeed, but not at all friendly. When I met her on the 
campus, her greetings were somehow overdone and it made 
me feel more than ever an outsider. I used to say, ‘‘Here 
comes Miss United States, about to do her one good act a day.’’ 

MartHa— 
And Miss Chile did coldly respond. 

Miss Day— 
O, I love this! I love it all the more because I saw it. You 
have described it well. Your frankness with each other this 
morning proves that you now have more than the ‘‘begin- 
nings’’ of a friendship. I hadn’t intended to answer your 
question, but, after all, why not? 

MarTHA— 
Please do, Miss Day. We'll be awfully obliged. 


Miss Day— 


Well, I did have another reason for inviting you besides the 
perfectly obvious and selfish one that I needed you to brighten 
my summer. It happened this way. I had received a com- 
mission to write a pageant for an organization which has an 
interest in the Pan American idea. I had gotten somewhat 
into the swing of the thing. I thought to call it, ‘‘ An Adven- 
ture in Good Will, a Pageant in Which the Two Americas 
Discover Each Other.’’ I was in the University library 
studying the flags and emblems of the twenty-one republics 
of the Pan American Union, when I saw you two girls at the 
opposite ends of the reading room. I thought at once that 
you were perfect types of Anglo-Saxon and Latin America. 
I wondered if you were friends. 


MartTHa— 


We were not, at that stage of our development, like David and 
Jonathan, were we, Laura? 


Miss Day— 


(with a reminiscent smile) I soon answered the question for 
myself, for I saw you greet each other as you left the room, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Here’s a task right at hand. You work 
at your pageant with the pen of a ready writer, but when did 
you ever do an internationally minded thing in your life? 
Better sign this pageant ‘Julia Day, Hypocrite’.’’ It was 
then and there that I decided it would be far more interesting 
to live the pageant than to write it. I wanted to have an 
adventure in good will all my own, and see to it that you two 
Americans discovered each other. And by the way, I came 
across the first draft of my prologue this morning. If I can 
find it again among all these papers I will read it to you, 
which is quite an intimate thing to do, you know, for a 
writer is sensitive about the fragment of a manuscript. 
(looks around among the papers that are on her writing- 
table.) Here it is. The lines are spoken by the Spirit of 
Adventure: (reads) 


“I am that restlessness within the heart 
Which sends mankind forever on the quest 
Of that which lies beyond the seen and known. 
Adventure, men have called me. For my sake 
They climb o’er rugged rocks to mountain heights, 
And find a pleasure on tempestuous seas. 


I was the inner urge of those who found 

This half of the world, two continents unknown. 

They thought that they were one, and called them both 
America. And even to this day 

The Old World often thinks of them as one. 

Yet each is stranger to the other’s life. 

I am resolved to put it in the hearts of both 

To seek her neighbor, and to find a friend.” 


Does all this help to answer your question? You are my two 
Americas, and we are all three living the pageant. 
LAURA— 
And to think none of us knows what the climax will be, or 
how it will end. This will make our summer even more inter- 
esting than it has been. 
Miss Day— 
(smiling happily) The first episode is done and an interlude 
is in order. I suggest aswim. Shall we get ready? 
MarTHAa— 
Suppose we ¢all it The Dance of the Water Nymphs. 
(All extt through entrance at back center.) 





ACT I—SCENE 2 


Same porch. Evening of the same day. If possible, throw a blue light 
on thé stage from an elevation at the back of the room to give the effect of 
moonlight. If not, have the porch lighted with softly shaded lamps, making 
sure that the faces of the players are not in the shadow. 

Miss Day and Laura enter from the back entrance and seat themsélves 
for an intimate talk. 


Miss Day— 
You did not care to go with the others, Laura? 

LavuRaAa— 
Not unless you had gone, too. I cannot accustom myself to 
this freedom of your young people. At home we are always 
chaperoned. I fear the others think me stiff and formal, but 
in this matter I think our way is best. 

Miss Day— 
It pleases me, Laura, to see you choose the things you think 
are good in our country, and quite courageously refuse what 
you do not approve. 

LauRA— 
That brings me to something I have been wanting very much 
to talk over with you alone, Miss Day. (She speaks hesi- 
tantly and with some embarrassment.) I fear I have seemed 
unappreciative of your hospitality since I have repeatedly 
declined to go with you to your chapel. I find it hard to 
tell you the reason. 

Miss Day— 
I have understood, Laura. You are a Catholic, are you not? 


Lavura— 
Yes, nominally so, but not a practicing one, since I have not 
been inside a church in all the years I have been in the United 
States. You will know, referring to our talk this morning 
that I have not explored your country very diligently when 
I tell you that I know nothing of the Catholic Church here. 
What I say is of the church in South America. The nearest 
I have been to a religious service of any kind is to sit here in 


the twilight and listen to the music when you and Martha 
have gone to the chapel. At times I have enjoyed it. But 
the other evening you sang a song about the faith of your 
fathers. I think you all loved the song from the way you 
sang it. That was not a beautiful hymn to me. In my heart 
I know that I have turned my back on the faith of my fathers. 
My country will never come into her own while we have the 
ignorance, the superstition, the intemperance, and the low 
moral standards which have held us back for centuries. What 
has the church done to help? Nothing. It is the same all 
over South America. I have always been fascinated by the 
story of the Inca civilization. Theirs was the largest Indian 
empire in the world, stretching for two thousand miles along 
the Andes. They believed that they were descended from the 
sun and the moon. In those days they stood erect, a proud 
and happy people. Today they are serfs, cowed and op- 
pressed. What has the faith of my fathers done for them? 
It has taught them submission—to bow to the yoke. When I 
think of these things my heart is bitter, bitter. I turn my 
back on religion. It is the foe of democracy and progress. 


Miss Day— 
Have you found it so in our America, Laura? 


LAURA— 
That is a hard question to answer, Miss Day. A month ago 
I would have said yes. At the University I have no real com- 
panions except among the foreign students. In our clubs we 
talk quite freely, and for the most part we agree that there is 
little which is good in your civilization which we can trace to 
religion. 

Miss Day— 
What are some of the things which you and your friends find 
good in our civilization? 


LAURA— 
Well, I should say the lack of caste, the equal chance for all, 
the opportunity to train for service, and to think for oneself. 


Miss Day— 
You have chosen good things to praise, Laura. What, then, 
has been their source if you cannot trace them to religion? 


LauRA— 
That I cannot answer. 


Miss Day— 
You speak of the opportunities you have found here. Let 
us take your word ‘‘opportunity.’’ Does it not mean, liter- 
ally, ‘‘before the harbor’’? If you are on a voyage to really 
discover our America, you must not stop at the port. If you 
explore the river which makes the harbor, you will find its 
source in some clear, pure mountain stream. I hold that if 
you seek for the source of our spirit of brotherhood and 


equality you will find that they have come from the lofty 
spiritual experiences of men, prophets to whom God has 
spoken as He spoke to Moses on the mountain top. 

LauRA— 
(very thoughtfully) I must think more about that. And I 
do want you to know that I am grateful for the chance I have 
here in your country to train for service. 

Miss Day— 
Service? Let us trace that to its source, too. From whom 
did mankind learn the joy of service but from Him who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many. (very gently.) Have you turned your 
back on Him, Laura? 

LaurRa— 
I have never quite put it to myself that way. I think I do 
not know Him very well. Shall we listen awhile? They are 
singing in the chapel. (A hidden choir sings as from a dis- 
tance, yet so the words can be plainly heard, ‘‘ Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life.’’) 


LAURA— 

(after the Amen has died away.) O, Miss Day, if all the 
Christians would live as they sing, perhaps then the songs 
would come true. I think the church of my fathers has the 
ereatest songs of all. Take the great ‘‘Te Deum,’’ with its 
lines: 

“Oh, Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine heritage, 

Govern them and lift them up forever.” 
If I could find a religion that really lifts up the people I 
would not turn my back on it. Till then, dear friend, for- 
give me, but I cannot go with you to your chapel. 


Enter Martha, somewhat excited and eager to tell her ex- 
pervences. 

MarTHa— 
O, Laura, I wish you had gone. We had a wonderful time. 

LaurRA— 
(thoughtfully) So did we. 

MartHa— 
I’ve been doing my part, living the pageant. I’ve been dis- 
covering South America. We didn’t go to the beach at all. 
Ellen Gordon invited us to go to their cottage to meet their 
guest, and she is charming. We couldn’t tear ourselves away. 
She is a missionary from South America, from Colombia. I 
asked her no end of questions and she told us the most inter- 
esting things I ever heard. I especially wanted you to meet 
her, Laura. 

LAURA— 


When did I ever express my fondness for evangelical mis- 
sionaries ? 


MartTHa— 
That’s why I wish you had met her. You would have loved 
this one. But you are too late She leaves early tomorrow 
morning to spend a few days with a friend in town before 
going west to her people. She helped us with some South 
American tableaux and pantomimes. I never saw anyone 
so clever at that sort of thing as Miss Vincent. 

Miss Day— 
(rising in great excitement.) Not Mary Vincent! She is my 
dearest friend. How fortunate you met her, Martha. She 
must be on her way to my house in town. Come, girls, let us 
run over to the Gordons’ at once and ask her to join us here 
instead. 


All exit through side entrance. 


ACT II—SCENE 1 


Same porch, It is an afternoon a week later. Miss Day and Miss 
Vincent enter from the back entrance. Miss Vincent is about Miss Day’s 
age. She is the type of woman who is much alive and intensely interested in 
life and people. She is dressed for travel. 


Miss Day— 
The week has been so short, Mary. How can I let you go! 
We must not waste one minute of this last precious hour. I 
fear I shall be jealous if I must share it with the girls. I have 
let them have much of your time, partly because of your won- 
derful influence over Martha. 

Miss VINCENT— 
I have been greatly drawn to that girl. She has an eager 
heart for service under her cloak of carelessness. To me she 
stands for our impulsive, misunderstood American youth. It 
was a positive inspiration that led you to bring these two fine 
girls together, Julia. If the two Americas are to be bound to- 
gether by ties of friendship and helpfulness, the young people 
must learn to know and understand each other. Our genera- 
tion has, for the most part, been grotesquely ignorant of our 
neighbors. 

Miss Day— 
I have so enjoyed the girls, and I have felt, too, that I have 
been doing my bit, although it seems like nothing when com- 
pared with what you are doing. 

Miss VINCENT— 
I do not consider it so. I wish the women of the churches 
could know how much it means to the foreign students to 
be invited into their homes, if only for a dinner or a social 
cup of tea. I think of a young man whom we of the Mission 
considered our choicest student. He became a Christian and 


united with the church. We persuaded him to come here to 
prepare for Christian leadership. He was lonely at the uni- 
versity, saw much to disillusion him, and finally fell in with a 
group of atheistic students and came back to Colombia em- 
bittered against religion, and lost to us. It was as though the 
church at home had failed us in guarding a priceless treasure 
we had committed to her. 


Miss Day— 

It is not from indifference, Mary, but because we have not 
yet been shown this avenue of service. Laura’s ease is some- 
what different from the one you have cited. She seems to 
have a deep-seated prejudice against the Protestant faith. 
She is nominally a Catholic, but is alienated from her church 
because she feels that it is the foe of political progress and 
social betterment. She is opposed to organized religion, and 
seems to have no deep personal interest in its Founder. 


Miss VINCENT— 

In that she is like the majority of the educated youth of South 
America. They do not know Christ in any real way. When I 
first went to the field, I was for converting the people to our 
own branch of the church. Today I am for leading them 
to Christ through whatever means. If there is any hope that 
the evangelical movement can stimulate the established church 
to purify herself, to do away with idolatry, to open the Bible 
to the people, to forget her lust for power in the joy of service, 
that might be our greatest mission. The problem is very com- 
plex. But of this I am certain, the only hope of making South 
America really Christian lies in the evangelical movement. 


Miss Day— 
Surely the man was right who said that the church which 
has held the field for four hundred years has not earned the 
right to hold it alone. 


Enter Martha and Laura from side entrance with Ellen 
Gordon and Charlotte Thomas. Laura shakes hands with 
Miss Vincent and Miss Day and sits down near the latter. 
After appropriate greetings, the others sit down in an 
informal group, Martha near Miss Vincent. 


LavurA— 
We couldn’t keep Martha away. I fear we are selfish. 


MartTHa— 
Well, its our last chance to ask a lot of questions. 


ELLEN— 
I have a hard one. Of course we just naturally take it for 
granted that missionaries go out to convert, but just what do 
they do when they get there? It seems to me from the things 
you say, Miss Vincent, you must have to do a little bit of 
everything. I wish you would tell us what you are expected 
todo. There, Mat, get out your note book. 


MartTHa— 
Not a bad idea. (She snatches a pencil and paper from the 
table and half playfully jots things down.) 


Miss VINCENT— 
I do sometimes wonder what they sent me to Colombia for. 
Teaching the younger children in school, visiting, nursing, 
giving music lessons, playing the organ, training the chorus, 
being Bible Society correspondent, station treasurer, doing 
Christian Endeavor work, serving as Sunday School teacher 
and sewing teacher, planning meals and attending to home 
finances, entertaining Colombians and foreigners, trying to 
lead some of our girls through the period of love affairs, an- 
swering calls at any hour of the day or night, this is my life. 


CHARLOTTE— 
(wearily) And what do you do to while away your leisure 
hours ? 


Miss VINCENT— 
It is a happy life, girls. 

ELLEN— 
Martha is always asking about your medical work. I didn’t 
suppose one could do that without training. 


Miss VINCENT— 

One could do it much better with training, Ellen. We have 
not a missionary doctor in all Colombia. Many of our people 
live a day’s journey from a doctor, and they are very poor. 
The infant mortality is appalling. Much of it could be pre- 
vented by simple cleanliness. I have a great reputation for 
curing sores and rashes with my aromatic bath. If I told the 
mothers that their babies would get well if they would bathe 
them every day, they would think I was crazy and wouldn’t 
do it. But when I tell them to cook up some orange leaves in 
water and wash the babies in that, they do it faithfully and 
the sores disappear. If any of you want a real job, study 
medicine, specialize in the diseases of children and come to 
Colombia. 


LAURA— 
In Chile the death rate among infants is thirty-three per cent. 
I shall remember your aromatic bath and prescribe it to the 
servants on my father’s hacienda. 


CHARLOTTE— 

Miss Vincent, we have a favor to ask. You know last year at 
school we did not know Laura and her friends at all. We all 
seemed so sort of stiff with each other. We think it would be 
a happy thought if we could all get together some evening this 
fall, and to break the ice we would like to do a lot of things 
such as you helped us with that first night at the Gordons’. 
Could you give us some more suggestions, or is it too trivial 
to bother you with on your last afternoon ? 


Miss VINcENT— 
There is nothing trivial about this happy thought of yours. 
In fact I consider it a matter of international importance. 
Let me think. Julia, have you Dr. Browning’s book, ‘‘New 
Days in Latin America’’? 

Miss Day— 
Yes, indeed, I have. (she goes to get book.) 

Miss VINCENT— 
(turning to page 32.) He has some clever suggestions for 
bringing out the fact that the seasons of South America are 
just the opposite of ours here. ‘‘What is so rare as a day in 
December !’’ and ‘‘October showers bring November. flowers. ”’ 
And here, this would be good. Two of you could sing as a 
duet, ‘‘O, that we two were Novembering.’’ And someone 
with a gift for rhyming could work on his suggestion, ‘‘I’m 
to be queen of November.’’ 


CHARLOTTE— 
That’s yours, Ellen. You are our poetess. 
ELLEN— 


(thinking for a moment.) That’s easy. (She rises and re- 
cites in a sentimental way.) 


Of all the glad new year, Mother, 

The day that we’ll remember 

For I’m to be queen of November, Mother, 
I’m to be queen of November. 


(All laugh.) 


CHARLOTTE— 
Then I think we should have something more serious, too. 
Don’t you think it would be fine to represent the Monroe 
Doctrine in some way? I should think the Latin American 
Republics would just adore the United States, the way we 
have protected them—and everything. (Laura and Miss 
Vincent smile.) 


Miss VINCENT— 


Well, dear, you would naturally think that, wouldn’t you? 
But the fact is, they don’t quite adore Uncle Sam, at least 
not all of them. If you would like to get their viewpoint 
you might dramatize a witty Brazilian’s remark, ‘‘Since there 
are no longer rain clouds coming up from the east, why should 
a friend, however well-intentioned, insist on holding an um- 
brella over us?’’ Find an enormous umbrella, placard it the 
Monroe Doctrine, have Uncle Sam hold it, insisting that all 
the little republics huddle close together under it, while they 
persist in peeping out from under, saying, ‘‘The sun is shin- 
ing now,’’ or ‘‘ We could hold our own umbrella.’’ 

(All laugh but Charlotte, who looks troubled.) 


CHARLOTTE— 
I don’t think I would like that. It does not seem quite 
patriotic. 


MartTHa— 


O, I think it would be great! Andrew Gordon would make a 
fine Uncle Sam! 


Miss VINcENT— 

It was only by way of getting their viewpoint, Charlotte. If 
it will make you feel better, let me tell you that I agree with 
Lord Bryce when he said, ‘‘The big nation has not abused her 
strength as much as the little ones have abused their weak- 
ness.’’ It is because we are big and strong that we can afford 
sometimes to stand off and laugh at ourselves. (She looks at 
her watch and rises hastily.) I’m forgetting the time! 


Miss Day— 
I scent a conspiracy to make you lose your train. 


MartHa— 
We wish she would. 


(They go into the cottage for Miss Vincent’s hat and grips. 
Hasty good-byes are said. Martha, Charlotte and Ellen, con- 
tending for the honor of carrying the grips, hurry away with 
Miss Vincent. Laura and Miss Day remain standing, looking 
after them.) 


LAURA— 
She has learned how to serve. 


Miss Day— 
Yes, Laura, when I think of Mary Vincent, I think of the 
words, ‘‘ Went about, doing good.’’ 


LAURA— 
I can’t get away from one thing she said to us girls the other 
night. She always makes light of the hardships, but Martha 
coaxed her to tell us of the most dangerous experience she has 
had in Colombia. She told of a time when an ignorant coun- 
try priest stirred up a riot and her life was in danger. We 
asked her how she got away, and she said she didn’t try. She 
stayed until she won their friendship. Then I asked how she 
could want to stay when they hated her so. She quoted with 
a quiet smile, 
“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 


But love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Miss Day, if 1 could find the source of a love like that I think 
I would have found the best thing in your America. 
(They go into the cottage slowly, arm in arm.) 


ACT III—SCENE 1 


Same porch. It is twilight of the last evening of their summer at the 
cottage. Martha, Laura and Miss Day enter from the side stage entrance. 


MarTHa— 
So this is to be our last stroll on the beach—the end of a per- 
fect summer. Tomorrow, school again and work! I never 
felt so much like really working before. We can never thank 
you, Miss Day, for all this summer has been to us. 

LauRA— 
We never can. This country will be a dear place to me now, 
for I have found friends here—friends I hope some day to 
introduce to my home and my people. 

Miss Day— 
Strange if our summer together should lead me to take a trip 
to South America. 


MartHa— 
That’s just exactly what it’s going to lead me to do. 


LAuRA— : 
O, Martha, how fine! You must spend a summer with me. 


MartHa— 
That would be great, my dear. But I don’t think I will have 
time. 

Miss Day— 
Explain yourself. 

MartTHa— 
I am waiting for my cue. Just when do we wind up, ‘‘An 
Adventure in Good Will, a Pageant in Which the Two Amer- 
icas Discover Each Other’’? 


Miss Day— 

You remember that long title? 
LAURA— 

I do better still. I can recite the opening lines of the pro- 

logue: 

“T am that restlessness within the heart 
Which sends mankind forever on the quest 
Of that which lies beyond the seen and known.” 

Miss Day— 


You blessed girls! I am flattered. It was somewhat timidly 
that I told you of my fancy in the first place, and it was de- 
lightful to have you enter into it with a hearty good will. 
But you have neither of you mentioned it for a long time, 
and I thought you had grown tired of it. 
MartHa— 

That’s not what I’m tired of. I’m tired of keeping a great 
big secret. I thought it would spoil things to have the climax 
in the middle, so for once I have been waiting patiently, as I 
just remarked, for the pageant lady to give me my cue. 


Miss Day— 
Let Anglo Saxon America now speak. 


MartTHa— 

Well, my secret is just this. In trying to discover the other 
America I have found myself. I always intended in a vague 
sort of way, to do something worth while, but I didn’t know 
what. Then Miss Vincent came and I knew. I accept the 
challenge she threw down to us. I plan to study medicine, to 
specialize in the diseases of children and to go to Colombia. 
I shall prescribe aromatic baths or whatever else those blessed 
babies need to keep them alive till they get old enough for 
Miss Vincent to teach them. 


Miss Day— 
(going to Martha and taking both her hands.) You dear, 
dear girl! What a beautiful climax it is. Let us wire Mary 
Vincent at once. 


MarTHa— 
No need to do that. She knows. I told her on the way to the 
station. She thinks I will do, and has told the Board so. I 
am writing to the Candidate Department to-day. 


LAvuRA— 
Martha, you wonderful girl! I thought I had discovered you, 
but I didn’t know you were half so splendid. And how could 
you keep this great secret ? 


MartHa— 
I’d do more than that rather than spoil a pageant for Miss 
Day. (They laugh happily. All remain standing in the center 
of the stage.) 


Miss Day-— 
Has Miss Latin America anything to add to this climax? 


LaurAa— 

Yes, I, too, wish to tell how the quest has ended for me. It is 
just a quiet ending, Miss Day, but it is the quiet which comes 
after a storm of doubt and bitterness. I thought that no good 
thing could be traced to religion. I find that I was wrong. 
The days that I spent in the city you trusted me without 
asking why I wished to go. I visited city missions, rescue 
homes, went out to see a fresh-air camp, studying these things 
which I covet for my people. And everywhere I found that 
the underlying motive was love, love for God and love for 
men. And best of all, I came to know you and Miss Vincent 
and Martha. You three have marked the end of my quest. 
I found these lines the other day and they tell you best what 
I want to say: 

“A noble life, a simple faith, 

An open heart and hand, 


These are the lovely litanies 
That all men understand.” 


Listen, they are singing again! (The hidden choir sings as be- 
fore ‘‘O Master Let Me Walk with Thee in Lowly Paths of 
Service Free.’’? They all listen intently. At the end of the 
first stanza Laura speaks again.) 

LAuRA— 
(holding out a hand to each of the others.) Come, will you 
take me to your chapel? 
(Hand in hand they go out to the street. The hymn is sung 
to the end.) 


NOTE ON PRODUCTION 


This little drama is easy to produce. No curtain is needed. 
Soft music is played between the scenes as though coming from 
the chapel. 

The lighting is of very great importance. If the play 1s given 
in a church or hall, a flood light from the balcony will best gwe 
the out of door effect. A stereopticon may be used with gelatine 
slides, amber for day, blue for mght.. A few footlights may 
help. Experiment until the best effect 1s gained. Be sure that 
the players’ faces are lighted. If the flood light 1s not possible, 
use lamps with shades of pleasing color. The players should 
light the lamps on entering as a natural part of the action. 

The play is well suited to outdoor production, using a real 
porch for the stage. 
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